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attacks were a safety-valve for this unconscious aggression,
the only one he could allow himself, and at the same time
am attempt to allay the associated anxiety.1
Even " hitting for fun " may thus take us deep into the
child's internal psychic problems.
But to return to the behaviour included under the present
heading. These outbreaks of moody hostility in certain
children (and most of the children showed them, although
in widely varying degree) were too sporadic and covered too
long a period of time to fall into the class of initial hostility
shown to other children as potential rivals. A feeling of
rivalry probably does enter into this moodiness (as the be-
haviour of Benjie and Martin, for instance, suggests) : but
the moodiness is not aroused by any immediate or specific
behaviour of other children. It is either a postponed response
to earlier stimuli, or the effect of the general situation of
rivalry acting indirectly and chronically.
Now and again we could catch a glimpse of a definite
although more remote stimulus, as for example when Frank
sometimes inadvertently called Dan by the name of his own
younger brother. His hostility thus showed itself largely
displaced from the direct rivalry with his brother at home.
(Frank was reported to be even more difficult at home than in
school.)
Moreover, the element of rivalry in this moody hostility
was with certain of the children very clearly bound up with
a general sense of their own relative helplessness or ineffective-
ness. Cecil was a particularly clear example of this. He
was a large but loose-jointed and clumsy child, who could
do nothing skilfully. Everything he tried to build fell down,
to his own distress and chagrin. He could not even wash
his own hands when he first came to school at four years of
age, having been trained to no sort of independence at home.
It was very noticeable how his aggressiveness became less
as his skill and self-confidence grew greater.
Among the inner stimuli responsible for unprovoked
hostility to other children, thus, feelings of inferiority are
clearly significant. But these feelings of inferiority very
often express themselves in an aggressive assertion of
1 In my third volume, Individual Histories, I hope to be able to
include alongside the picture he presented in the school records an
account of Christopher from the side of the analysis, by M. N. Searl.